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THE MATTEK AND THE METHOD OF THOUGHT. 

BY MEEDS TUTHILL. 

II. The Method. 

Now, as Man thus finds himself to be a likeness to, and not 
an " identity " with, God — finds himself " substantially " free 
in the physical and moral spheres only in his imitation and use 
of the Divine methods, laws, substance — so, in the intellectual 
sphere, in knowing, must he model his activity on the Divine 
pattern, to render it truly free and efficient. He must " know 
himself," therefore, as God knows Himself — by expression, by 
activity — which ends in a synthetic process to which all mere 
analysis can only be preparatory, and may be likened to that 
universal distribution of the Divine activity into its differential 
element of the " last relation " of things. Hegel has furnished 
the full analysis of this method, but has seemed to conceive 
of it as end, instead of means ; has miscalled mere likeness 
"identity;" has neglected Swedenborg's better word, "cor- 
respondence," and used instead the words "unity" and 
"sameness," "one and the same," which he confesses to be 
ambiguous, and which he certainly applies in a way that con- 
founds all distinction between the abstract and the concrete. 
For that relation of parts which constitutes a whole is like a 
self, but is not a self unless it be the vital relation of real 
activity. 

Plato, on the other hand, first used this method consciously, 
with the concrete instinct of a poet, and also with a philo- 
sophic grasp (Begriff) of analysis into its true unity; for, in 
his language, " idea " means " a form," whether in an external 
object or in our own conceptions (a "form" is merely that 
in which we see relations) ; and he did not call this mere 
"form" identical with that substantial essence or activity 
which produces it, and of which, in his view, we " partake," 
and can, therefore, also produce it in ourselves and recognize 
it elsewhere. 
2 
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This true synthetic method has for its office to unite in the 
real relation — in its differential element — Spirit and Matter; 
in the Universal phase, God and the Universe ; in both, God 
and Man. Thus also, as matter of Science, it reconciles and 
unites, as a dissevered one, Spiritualism and Materialism. 
Practically, all the secret of it lies in Expression. Expression 
is Art ; and indeed this is the Divine Art of Thinking, which 
we can learn best by imitation of Divine methods, as we learn 
to be free physically and morally. 

For Thinking, itself, is only an Expression of our percep- 
tions into forms — giving them relation, and thus form, more 
or less complex. This inevitable element of Relation is in- 
volved in the very existence of Consciousness, and at once 
gives form and being to idea. Our very first knowledge must 
be a concrete conception — a sense of Self in relation to some 
thing else — and all subsequent real knowledge is built on that. 
Self-consciousness can exist only in this Expression of Idea — 
i.e., in some act, if it be only the first act of Perception — and 
it grows vivid only in proportion to subsequent expression, by 
which the Knower learns his relations to other things. Ab- 
straction is part of the Art by which we build up larger 
conceptions of Act and Actor, by first severing the original 
concrete idea into its related elements ; elements, however, 
which, as naturally correlative, irresistibly seek each other 
again in concrete unity, though we part them to infinity with 
interrelation of " laws," " secondary causes," or whatever we 
choose to call these intermediates. The synthesis is inevitable, 
not because of the reaction, the "moment" of return upon 
itself in the " Idea," as Hegel describes it, as though it had a 
movement of its own (though that answers well enough as a 
" ficrurate expression" to give life to an abstraction), but 
because we have no consciousness of reality, no evidence of 
truth, no sense of completeness, till this synthetic unity of 
conception is achieved. Hence we cannot fully know any 
thing external till we realize its unity of relation in ourselves. 
Hence, too, Man's impulse to express himself outwardly; for 
that is realizing his thought, and testing it ; it shows where the 
inner Expression lacks, and helps to give it completeness. 
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And hence, lastly, Science and Philosophy seek in theory for 
a completeness not furnished by facts, and are not loath to thus 
satisfy the " inner man " at the expense of the outer Universe. 

Hegel has perfectly analyzed and synthesized this process 
as to abstractions, but has left it in abstractions. The concrete 
Act and Actor are drawn by him in vague and vanishing out- 
lines, all Reality being resolved into a Shadow, which is figured 
by pure light upon inky darkness, as Being fitfully flickers in 
and out of Nothing. Let us see : — 

" Spirit is the Idea, which from its Otherness returns into 
itself." There is a " Spirit of a Nation," a "World-Histori- 
cal Spirit," etc. And in this sense, as well as others, the term 
is thus defined : " The very essence of Spirit is Activity ; it 
realizes its potentiality ; makes itself its own deed, its own 
work, and thus becomes an object for itself — contemplates itself 
as an objective existence." " Spirit is essentially the result of 
its own activity." "Man's consciousness imports this : that 
the individual comprehends itself as a person — i.e. , recognizing 
itself in its single existence as possessing universality, as 
capable of abstraction from, and of surrendering all speciality, 
and therefore inherently infinite." Is it not difficult to see 
how this capacity for "abstraction," which makes Man "in- 
finite," differs at all from the Hindoo conception of absorption 
in Brahma? 

Hence, though Hegel has reached a logical synthesis of 
marvellous completeness, it is itself but a synthesis of abstrac- 
tions — only a likeness to real developments — and therefore 
applicable as means and method of knowledge, but by no 
means as Reality itself. Here is the fundamental error of 
Idealism : to mistake knowledge of a thing for the thing itself. 
Hegel seems, at least, to fall into this error of considering 
Logic a "complete Science," because it contains all abstrac- 
tions in their simplicity and in their systematic concretions, 
although it does not give any real knowledge of any thing 
except of the operations of the mind itself, and that chiefly as a 
means of real knowledge of Self, and of other things. Hence 
Hegel himself is far more comprehensible in those poetic 
moods which now and then flash through his conscientious 
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abstraction in " pure thought," and prove, what we might well 
suspect from even his ordinary style, that an imagination of no 
ordinary power works the concrete in his own thought, how- 
ever he may strive to disguise or to escape it. His guiding 
principle is, however, that he has found the Universal Idea in 
the last possible abstraction, and such a Universal must, of 
course, have an abstract Particular, in mere Relation. This 
is perfectly true of mere "philosophical" Knowledge; and 
in this view of it, Hegel is consistent in his exposition of 
"Logic, Nature, and Spirit," though he uses his terms so 
picturesquely as to give the impression that he believes he is 
speaking of Realities. 

Thus, " The Idea " is nothing more than a grand concretion 
of Truth in its universality and in its detail, as if it were 
wholly comprehended in one simple formula, from which all 
other truths are derived, and in which, therefore, they have 
their roots, and their placing as Particular parts or develop- 
ments ; so that they can be seen, as it were on a map, as 
contained in and springing from this One all-comprehensive 
and all-genetic " Idea," as " Begriffs." Now, this is all very 
well as a description of universal knowledge; for that is mere 
abstraction, and its "Self" is nothing but this element of 
Relation which reason finds. And when called to apply this 
as mere " ideal " knowledge of " Nature," it is "proper to con- 
sider mere form in Nature as all we can put in this form of 
knowledge, and comprehend by abstract relation. So, in. 
"Spirit "'our abstract knowledge is only formal, — resolves 
itself into mere perception of this Reason, which relates things 
and forms a whole. 

But, having thus faithfully absorbed ourselves in Abstraction 
as the only " Real,!' and put the Brahminical ban of " pariah " 
on all the faculties which connect it with " Self," it is natural 
that we here see that concrete Self vanish on this abstract 
side in mere "nothingness" of relation, and that that 
"Warrior," Imagination, revenges himself by presenting to 
us The Idea as the only " entity," and " Thought" as " the 
Universal Element " in which it exists and organizes " things " 
as merely " phenomenal and unreal." In other words, Matter 
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becomes abolished, because it is not this abstract " substan- 
tial," or formative power, Relation — Reason. Yet were we 
to regard Matter as " atomistic," and treat it in this way as 
the " only substantial," we coulcf refine it away to a "mere 
nothing ; " and by that same process it, too, becomes " every 
thing," genetic and universal, just as this " Idea " has become, 
by a similar abstraction from the Self. In either case, the 
relation of Substance to the Self is lost, and is considered only 
as Relation, apart from Activity, which alone denotes and 
announces the real Self. But we are just as certain that some- 
thing exists as Substance in Matter, as we are that something 
exists as Substance in Self, though we cannot find it as 
Substance in either, but only as Form. It does not end in 
Nothing in either case, simply because an Infinite cannot end 
in nothing — cannot end at all, but must return into itself in 
all its forms. 

Substance is, in fact, that Other Self of the Divine — its 
passive side — and can be seen only in this aspect of relation to 
what is active (just as we can see motion only as relative). 
Hence, according as it takes the form of one's own activity, it 
seems like the real, active Self. Irrational Mankind has seen 
the God-Self in the Irrational ; Philosophy sees Him only in 
the Rational — i.e., merely as this Relation, or Reason. But 
why stop there, if there be a still higher aspect of the Man- 
Self, who thus judges that Other by himself? For this Rational 
judgment is only the appearance of the real Self in - its first 
element of mere .relation — our recognition of a Whole, 
instead of a chaos in the Universe, but only a whole. This 
first step, then, is mere objective knowledge ; and the true 
integration depends upon a further use of this vanishing 
element of mere Relation as being, not the Self, but only like 
the Self. For, on due appeal to consciousness, Man finds he 
is not merely a whole — a thing of rational relation merely — 
but a consciousness which is his only real knowledge, and in 
which, when he looks there, vanishes again this relation, to 
Substance as passive, but in an opposite direction — i.e., 
there, he seems a mere activity, unrelated, so far as he can 
see. But here, again, that relation, as before, does not vanish 
2 * XIV— 2 
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into nothing, simply because its reach is infinite ; but, as in 
the other direction of relation to the passive, Substance grew 
infinite and activity infinitesimal, so Jiere, in relation to the 
active, substance grows infinitesimal, and activity infinite in 
the real Self: the former is now the " mere relation " to God r 
as Substance, of a dependent Self; and the latter is that in 
which this Self is to be made real — whole. 

For it is not true, as Hegel says, that " the Incomprehen- 
sible is encountered only in Nature, for to be manifest to itself 
is the essence of Spirit ; " for it is precisely the infinitesimal 
side of Self-consciousness in Man which is incomprehensible 
in form, as this infinitesimal side of the Divine Self as mere 
Kelation in Nature is incomprehensible, except as mere relation, 
till recognized as the Thinking of another Infinite Self, whose 
inner Self-consciousness is another infinite depth which no- 
form of Reason can " comprehend," but which yet itself com- 
prehends all, not as mere knowledge, but as Reality. 

Hence, when Hegel comes to apply this scheme of Ideal 
knowledge to Reality, he is forced to a more concrete concep- 
tion : "The material of Truth is Spirit itself — inherent, 
vital movement" — of what, if not of a Self? " But what is 
Spirit? It is the one immutably homogeneous Infinite, pure 
Identity ; which, in its second phase, separates itself and makes 
this second aspect its own polar opposite, viz., as Existence for 
and in Self, as contrasted with the Universal." (Here we have 
the separation of the Divine being into its two " Selves" — 
the one, inner consciousness ; the other, external object of its 
activity, connected with it by mere relation as Substance.) 
" But this separation is annulled by the fact that atomistic 
Subjectivity, as simple relation to itself, is itself the Univer- 
sal — the Identical with Self. ' ' ( Here we have the confusion 
of " likeness " with " identity," by reason of the abolition of 
any distinction between Substance and Activity in the Self — 
in the Actor. This tenuity of projected " Thought," which is 
held objectively as an " atomistic Self" by the mere thread of 
relation, can become the vital and real Particular Self only by 
the restoration to it of the " inherent vital movement" which 
characterizes real Self, and by restoring also to the All-Self 
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the all-Substance from which this and all other forms thereof are 
produced, and in which they have their means of action. He 
then goes on to add, as if* conscious of this defect of his defini- 
tion of Spirit as applied to God,)' " If Spirit be defiued as abso- 
lute reflection within itself, in virtue of its absolute duality — 
Love, on the one hand, as comprehending the Emotional ; 
Knowledge, on the other hand, as Spirit — it is recognized as 
Triune — the Father, the Son, and that duality which essen- 
tially characterizes it as Spirit." And so he finds Man 
" posited" by Spirit — i.e., God — as an opposite, but real Self, 
and " as the return from that opposite into its Self." Here 
then, as Reality, we have a really concrete scheme, of which 
the philosophical, or abstract scheme in mere knowledge, is 
only a likeness, not an identity ; in the latter, the abstract 
Self of mere Relation produced only an abstract and unreal 
Universal ; in the former, the inexorable real Self, as Par- 
ticular, requires and produces a concrete Universal Self. In- 
stead of an abstract Universe of Idea and its Begriffs, we have 
the real Universe of God, Nature, Man. 

Thus, to compare these results, we have in the abstract 
sphere of mere Knowledge : Idea, Nature as form thereof, 
Spirit as comprehending all forms in one Idea. In the con- 
crete sphere of Reality, as seen by Man, we have : Thought or 
Knowledge, as his unsubstantial non-self of mere relation or 
Reason; Self-consciousness as a phenomenal form of Self; 
and God as the Real Substantial Self, in whom all relations 
meet in one consciousness of Self. In the Divine sphere, we 
have the negative Self in Substance, as related in Natural and 
other objective forms ; the positive Self, in coucrete free 
activity, as found phenomenally in Man, as reflection or return 
of the real Self; and, lastly, that Real and All-Self to which 
this consciousness everywhere returns, in God. 

And it is just the glory and the grandeur of this " Idea " 
of Hegel, that it thus resolves itself into the real Self-con- 
sciousness of God, — or into Nothing. For we may conceive 
that His consciousness may at any time be actually represented 
by mere relation, — the Divine relation to all that exists in the 
Universe, thus grasped in one Whole Idea. But, what then? 
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As knowledge only, even this is Infinite, and would take us an 
eternity to comprehend in its complexity — i.e., it is incom- 
prehensible, even as mere Relation. But is that a Fixed Idea, 
unchangeable, immutable, etc., — never any thing new in that 
consciousness? That may be " orthodox" conception, but it 
is Brahm-ish ; and it is not Hegel's, nor is it Reality. This 
Earth has a history, so has Mankind, so has the Universe. 
Actual relations are changing, so far as we know, constantly, 
everywhere, and with them this " Idea," — unless we suppose 
a " balancing of the account " somewhere, so as to keep " one 
and the same," perpetually, this Consciousness of God. But 
a consciousness of that sort is none at all, — mechanical, 
unreal, denotes no thinking. Thus again we find that mere 
Relation is insufficient as a bond of this Divine Consciousness ; 
there is something else in it which makes it real, makes it 
Self ; — Activity. For in that Consciousness there is constant, 
necessary Self-development, as in this " Idea " of Hegel's con- 
ception. As the Past, it is God's Memory ; as the Present, it 
is Reality ; as the Future, it is His Will. 

And so we are assured that Reason only finds, or can find, 
Relation as a mere likeness, an evanescent infinitesimal of the 
Self, which the Self alone can integrate and make real. The 
whole Self must be brought to this task ; all its means of Per- 
ception, all its process of Abstraction, all its imaginative 
reflux into the Self in conception — in expression of a real and 
vital whole. For it is not enough to perceive all, nor to relate 
all to One*; we must also feel all, realize all, in Self-experience 
and Self-expression, in consciousness and in act. And, in 
this vital unity of our own, we see that God also "grasps" 
us, not as mere " Begriffs," not in a mere abstract relation, 
but as particular Selves of His Loving as well as Thinking 
Self. 

Hence, when we recur to " Logic," we find that it is, and 
can be, only a method of thought. Form is all it is, or has. 
Let us see, then, if Hegel has found here the Universal, and 
therefore the genetic, form or method of thinking: " In form, 
Logic has three sides : " — 

{A. ) The abstract side, or that of the Understanding, which 
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holds fast the fixed individual and its differences from others ; 
and such limitated abstract has for it the value of what is 
independent and Self-sustained ; " — i.e., such Logic is imper- 
fect classification of "things;" there is no genetic element 
recognized in all from which to produce a Universal classifi- 
cation. 

(-S.) "The negative-rational, or dialectic side;" "the 
dialectic moment is the self-sublation of such individuals, and 
their transition into their opposite's." That is, the former 
concrete conceptions of " things " separate into two elements 
which take toward each other the attitude of antithesis ; the 
form in the mind — the « ' Begriff " — is seen to be another 
" grasp " of the relations which constitute the form seen in the 
" thing " itself. Here the Understanding tends to " negate " 
the inner form as a mere nullity, and to hold fast still to the 
external as the only Reality — i.e., it clings to the particular 
" thing," and hence finds no Universal. But Reason tends to 
hold fast to the Ideal as the Reality, because in that only does it 
see the Universal, as form; and thus it lets go the particular 
"thing" to secure the Universal all. From this inability to 
agree or decide " arises Scepticism," as a balance-holder in 
the dispute between Materialism and Idealism. 

( C. ) " The positive-rational, or Speculative Side," " recog- 
nizes the unity of the distinctions, even in the antithesis ; " it 
" negates the distinctions, but preserves them in the result." 
Thus "it has a positive result, though by negation. It sees 
that the forms of the Idea are its distinctions." That is, the 
same Idea may exist in different forms ; this distinction of mere 
form is therefore null in itself; the reality common to all 
forms is the Idea itself — that unity of relations which is 
expressed by them all. The " truth " of a " thing," therefore, 
is found in the " Begriff" — the mental grasp of its relations in 
the form of idea ; for every Begriff, or concrete conception of 
this sort, is only a " distinction " — i.e., some particular form of 
the one elementary and genetic Idea in the mind ; which latter 
is Universal, simply because it can thus develop and exhibit 
itself in infinite variety of forms. And thus it is seen that the 
"forms" of the Logic of the Understandins — the mere 
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classification of "things," which is based on no common 
interior formative element, but on mere exterior and formal 
resemblance — such " forms are not even forms of the True, 
but as being merely formal, are only forms of the Finite, of 
the Untrue " — i.e., they are mere artificial distinctions. 

Substantially, this is what we are assured of by this Logic — 
this "thinking of thinking" — this analytic demonstration: 
that, in our thinking, one single and simple primitive concep- 
tion, because it is itself concrete and indivisible, inevitably 
develops itself, by this process of alternate antithesis and 
synthesis, into an infinite variety of " Begriffs," or subordinate 
forms of its own essential unity ; that these forms of our 
thought are applicable to interpret similar thinking any- 
where — in others, in Nature, in God. 

For let us remember that "thinking" and "thought" 
(whether we write them with capital initials or not) imply a 
Thinker ; and it is because we find correspondence to our 
Thinking in Nature that we conclude to a Thinker there, whom 
we call God, and infer that His thinking is like ours — a 
development of simple genetic idea into infinite variety of 
forms. Hence, a "thing" (the word itself is a compression 
of "thinking") is only a development of the Universal or 
primitive idea in that particular form ; and if we can evolve from 
the Universal genetic element in our thinking, the Begriff — 
the particular form of our thought which "grasps" all the 
relations of that " thing " {that " thinking ") — we shall have, 
in such conception, not only the ideal form of that thing, but 
also the placing of it in its Universal relations. In other 
words, we thus repeat within us the genesis of things, and 
thereby realize them ideally, or know them, without thereby 
destroying them. 

These " three sides " of Logic, says Hegel, " are not three 
parts, but three moments of every Logical Real — i.e., of every 
BegrifF, of every True in general. They may be set under the 
first, or dianoetic moment, and thereby held asunder ; but, so 
held, are not considered in their truth." That is, we are not 
content with mere severance into particulars and artificial 
classification ; we wish to relate everything universally, and we 
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feel that, otherwise, we do not comprehend its reality ; real 
knowledge of it escapes us till we can thus relate it to the 
Universal, and see its genesis from that. To make this clearer, 
let us state the process in different language, and from a dif- 
ferent point of view. 

(1.) The first tendency of thinking is toward mere percep- 
tion, or reception, of things and relations^- i.e., the Self is in 
passive mood, and every reality seems to it objective. If 
thinking end here, its Logic is mere classification ; and knowl- 
edge naturally divides itself, in consciousness, into the imperfect 
classification of external facts and an imperfect realization of 
Self, which is confused and dizzied in this multitude of par- 
ticulars. Hence, in feeling, the tendency is to mere Object- 
worship. 

(2.) The next moment or tendency of thinking is a return 
inward of this act of perception, a study of Self, and of ex- 
terior objects as found there — i.e., of the phenomena of mind ; 
for a New World is here discovered, but whether real or unreal, 
is a question which gives rise to two philosophies, one of which 
*' negates" the material world to preserve the inner one, and 
the other does just the contrary. To the one, Knowledge is 
wholly of external facts, and is thence derived ; the other says 
all Knowledge, and all real facts, too, are internal, and there- 
fore "identical." There is a complete stagnation of both 
parties in the marsh of abstraction, in this " sublation " of 
things into their opposites, and their obstinate refusal to return 
from that flight. The Logic either finds no Universal, or finds 
it in Self; hence the tendency ends in worship of Nothing or 
worship of Self, which is practically the same result, for 
impartial Scepticism bows down at the same shrine. 

( 3. ) The final tendency is back from this negative or abstract 
Universal into the concrete Self, to find there the element which 
has been lost in this mere abstraction . For, if consciousness 
has become conscience, the case begins to look serious when a 
man has "reasoned" himself either into a nonentity or into 
an " infinite." In either case, there is no God ; and whether 
a man calls himself a non-Self or an All-Self, he can scarcely 
■come for an instant out of his abstractions into Reality, with- 
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out hearing, around, above, within, without him, a universal 
chorus of contradiction . Especially does that vast overhanging 
canopy of Heaven trouble him with its infinite depths, and 
there comes rushing upon him an overpowering sense of that 
Divine Self which must correspond to his own ; at least, as 
centre and life of all this outer Universe, as he finds his own 
Self to be the centre and life of'his own inner World. And 
this intuitive sense of that Infinite Self (though concrete in 
feeling only) makes concrete and vital his own Self, even while 
seeming to annihilate it ; for he is conscious that his world of 
" Thought," his Creation, has not even the regular round of 
sunset and sunrise, but flashes up and flashes out of existence 
like an electric aurora. Even now it is extinguished in pres- 
ence of this permanent Creation, or exists only as knowledge of 
that ; yet in this very constancy and persistency of capacity to 
reproduce God's World in his thought, he recognizes his very 
Self — the verity of his nature. 

And then comes to him, not in a mighty, rushing wind, but 
in a still, small voice : " My child, learn to know thyself that 
thou mayest know me. Thou art not a mere Idea ; thou hast 
a heart, thou kuowest what Love is ; learn to synthesize, as 
that does, by losing thyself in another in order to find thyself. 
Thy true negation, and thy true being, consist in loving what is 
good with all thy heart, and mind, and soul, and strength. So 
shalt thou know me. Express this love in thought, in word, 
and especially in outward deed, and thou shalt surely grow in 
the image of the Divine. To thee have I given the capacity, 
both to comprehend and to continue in my name this work 
of mine — to recreate this Creation in its ideal character, to 
repeat my thoughts, to be my Providence in acts — that so I 
may fully see myself in thee. Take freely my substance ; I 
am near unto thee always, even in thy very heart, as thou in 
mine." 

Such counsel receives this self-" annihilated " Self when 
it communes in feeling with its overshadowing, but life-giving 
Universal Self — its concrete counterpart. When this feeling 
is fully (if it ever is fully) "translated into thought," it 
signifies that to Man is giveu the capacity to follow in the foot- 
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steps of an Almighty Father, and by imitating His work, to 
understand Him. 

And this revulsion from our strained expansion in abstrac- 
tions back into the very depths of our being, where we float 
upon the elemental ocean of Divine concrete feeling, indicates 
that it is there, in the very elements of our concrete conscious- 
ness, that we are to find the basis of all our knowledge, the 
test of all our artificial systems, and the completion of the true 
one. It is not in our elementary beliefs that faith wavers, but 
in the complex structures we build thereon, and wherein we 
err by not recurring to our test of concrete completeness and 
correspondence with God's Reality. It is our office and our 
duty to build on these elements — Heaven-high if we can. But, 
if we proceed by mere analysis, it is only an infinite progress, 
or an absurdity, never rounding into itself and becoming con- 
crete as a real Self. Man is never to reach God by a Tower of 
Babel, even if it be built of the "purest" thoughts, i.e., 
abstractions ; simply because God is not so far off, after all, 
but right here, in the heart; every truly real, i.e., concrete 
thought, though it be of the simplest, finds Him there. 

It is evident, indeed, that Man can never know the Infinite 
by mere classification, nor by actually seeing all the relations 
of this Totality of Things ; nor even by dialectic dealing with 
the most profound analysis of his own thoughts. All that 
comes to nothing, or to a " bastard infinite," which is also a 
nothing. If, indeed, we were condemned to get a satisfactory 
conception of our relations in such ways as these alone, 
pitiable would be our lot. We must in that case agree with 
Spinoza, that we cannot know God till we know all about Him ; 
that we cannot aspire to immortality unless we have climbed 
the highest rounds of Reason's ladder into Heaven — that is, 
that we have otherwise no real Self, no entelechy, nothing 
worth preserving, but are the worm-eaten buds on Nature's 
tree. As Guizot wittily observes of this, it will hardly do, in 
these anti-privilege days, for philosophers to claim a monopoly 
of immortality ; nor, we may add, of such uncommonly plenti- 
ful and universally claimed "property" as Self and Selfish- 
ness. 
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Hence the essential thing (or thinking) in thinking is this 
revolt from abstraction — this refusal to part, except momen- 
tarily, the vital unity of the Consciousness — this return to 
the whole consciousness, and recognition of it as the place 
where every thinking must have its reality tested, whether it 
present itself as Truth, Beauty, or Goodness. That is just why 
a true method of thought must appeal to, and can be developed 
in, the humblest as well as the highest ; for it is this vital 
unity of the Self which gives " Common Sense," whether it 
be called "hard sense," or aesthetic sense, or conscience; 
and in any of these forms it recognizes that a man is no more 
sane — whole — when he "reasons " himself out of his senses, 
than when he sensualizes himself out of his Reason. As 
Dante's poetic eye saw in the Divine Trinity " now One, now 
Three," so in Self-consciousness there is a trinity in unity 
which cannot be severed in complete thinking. A true method 
of thinking, then, will not permit the Self to be regarded as 
whole, except in its unity of action as Feeling, Imagination, and 
Reason ; nor as otherwise capable of full realization in any of 
its spheres of action, Science, Ait, and Philosophy, which are 
all one in Religion. 

That one, in all these trinities, of which its mates are apt 
(in their abstracted mood) to speak with the most condescen- 
sion, as " powerless Beauty," or " sensuous Imagination," or 
"Art which finds its material in feeling " — that " one and the 
same" is yet the Mediator of the others, and the greatest of 
them all, for it is Love — that which unites, synthesizes. 

The patronizing air with which "Philosophy" is wont to 
speak of Art is particularly refreshing to behold, especially in 
one who has gone daft with " Reason," for lack of Imagina- 
tion. For Art, simply because it must be this concrete Self- 
expression, and can restore those perceptions which are present 
in "feeling," but which cannot be thence taken as abstract, 
has always led the van of human progress. In that, Man 
finds his initial freedom ; and therein he always will express 
his highest ideal conceptions, in a form not merely rationalized 
by relation as a whole, but vitalized by feeling as a Self. It is 
in Art that he first discovers this correspondence between 
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human and Divine ideas, and takes heart. Man works in Art 
from Love, and as by inspiration ; for he is on the right path — 
that of imitation — and instinctively his thought reaches out 
from his own creation to a Divine Creator. One is reminded 
of that ' ' Ode to the god of the festival ' ' which compunctious 
Socrates spent his last days in toiling at, warned by his 
" monitor " that he had always been a mere reasoner, and had 
never before tried, from "poverty of invention," to lay a 
tribute on the altar of Art. 

Science follows after, allured by Art's ideals — inspired to 
realize what somebody has imagined. And the true office of 
practical Science is to complete the data of human experience, 
as it is in reality, so that the mere abstractions of Eeason shall 
not be taken for that reality ; that is to say, nothing can be 
fully realized or known without actual self-experience of it, 
by sympathy or otherwise. We cannot know all the " rela- 
tions " of a flower, unless, by some subtle alchemy of feeling, 
we can put ourselves in its place, and, as it were, feel in our- 
selves the throb of the Divine life in its tender petals. So, we 
cannot fully " diagnose " another Self, till we sympathize with 
its pain or its pleasure. The physician must take his " case " 
to heart, before it fully comes to his head, unless he can know 
it as one of those "parallel cases" which experience itself 
proves never occur. Now Science is that which gathers in 
the lost threads of personal and general expei'ience, in its 
"statistics," its "memoranda" of inductive "succession," 
as cause and effect. Thus it restores to individual, and espe- 
cially to public judgment, what its own sympathy may fail to 
supply. And as all vital Sciences — physiology, sociology, 
politics — escape the reach of mere abstract relations, they must 
necessarily be thus empirical. The Family, State, Church, are 
those larger selves, modelled on the pattern of the average 
individual Self in them, it is true, and hence happy, or wise, 
or godlike, only as he is good ; yet, in all of these, empirical 
Science — as Statistics, History, all forms of experience — tends 
to bring men out of their abstract, incomplete, partial judg- 
ments, and restore to them the vital and real judgment of that 
concrete Self, which thus finds it must know and care for the 
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whole man. In short, Science may thus find " the golden 
rule," as Confucius did, in this purely practical direction. 
China is a statistical empire, and illustrates both the virtues 
and vices which will result from exclusive use of the empirical ; 
it is conservatism without progress — a taking forever to know 
the self, because not finding God. 

Last of all comes Philosophy*; but, to be true to its name 
and its duty, it must be a poetic philosophy, creating in love of 
Reality, concrete in heart and soul, recognizing and using the 
whole Man. Hence it cannot be that " Positive Philosophy '* 
of Comte, based on sense alone, where sentiment itself grows 
sick and perishing, and can find the " complement " of this zero, 
Man, only in that " bastard Infinite," " Humanity," as V Eire 
Supreme. Nor is it that opposite abstraction of Idealism 
which reduces all to fog, or mystery. It must be that Real 
Philosophy which recognizes that the Soul can be " reconciled 
with the Body" in the Present, and still, and even thereby, 
be also "reconciled with the Divine" in the Present and 
Future. For it is in this Earthly Beauty, and this Earthly 
Love, that we may divine, as Plato did, that the immortal 
Beauty and the Ideal Truth are One and Real in God. " Grant 
me," sighed Socrates, "grant me only the existence of the 
Absolute Beauty, and I will prove that the Soul is immor- 
tal ; " — thus showing the inevitable vivification of the real 
Self in that conception, and its pathetic sorrow at not being 
able to fully realize itself in that philosophy which sees trans- 
figuration promised in this Human likeness to and longing for 
the Divine. For man is transformed into that which he loves, 
whether it be sensual or spiritual. Likeness is not liking ; 
indeed, one loves what he lacks — his opposite ; but it is a 
maxim that two who love grow like. 

As true thinking recognizes Science, Art, and Philosophy as 
only a triunity, so does it regard Feeling, Reason, and Imagina- 
tion as the necessary triunity of every act of the Self — Feeling, 
as its passive state of receptivity ; Reason, as its active state 
of Perception ; Imagination, as its formative act in conception. 

Hence, Feeling is the very consciousness itself, where all the 
thinking, or other acts of the Self, must come back for realiza- 
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tion in form. But it is more — it is also consciousness of the 
non-Self; and in this passive mood it says, " I am the stuff 
that dreams are made of I " That is, it recognizes its capability 
of being acted upon — of being transformed by others into 
all forms, vague or monstrous, as well as definite or beautiful. 
In this deepest deep of Consciousness, what we know we know 
not — can know, in part, only by searching for its form actively. 
Hence, though all we know, or can know, is there in solution, 
Self itself is known only as activity shaping itself intq form by 
act of Will. 

Reason is this active effort to perceive more ; and that is all 
it is, alone. It is the opposite of the concentrative passive 
reception of Consciousness in Feeling, its expansion and dis- 
sipation by analysis. It is itself a consciousness of relations, 
•and an active dissolution of "things" thereby — a severance 
of the concrete whole into parts, of the Self from the non-Self. 
As this seclusion in the Abstract, it is the most difficult and 
refined use of the mind, and requires the most careful culture ; 
and hence it is liable to be the most conceited, and disposed 
to tear itself loose as an independent entity, "to be by itself, 
alone — for that is Freedom." Yet, in itself it is only percep- 
tion of relations. It brings nothing into the mind, and can 
perceive only what is there ; if anything is lacking to form a 
whole, it can be supplied only by Imagination. Hence Keason 
is only Simple Perception in what it perceives, and Imagination 
in what it conceives ; its office is only to Separate. Reason is 
helpless, therefore,, as Newton admits, without Imagination — 
cannot, without that, complete a theory or any other synthesis. 
Thus, in itself, it is " negation " personified — the mere expan- 
sion of the act of thought, and a finding of numberless parts, 
but no whole. 

If any faculty might assume to be complete in itself, it is 
Imagination ; for that will have nothing to do with incomplete- 
ness — except to complete it. It is the royal faculty. It rises 
like an Alpine peak, based on all-comprehensive, tropical con- 
sciousness, and crowned with eternal snows ; for, even in the 
frigid region of Abstraction, it is what concretes and unifies 
and forms. It is the " closing-in," the return «« moment," in 
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all forms of thought, whether as complete Simple Perception 
of Self or another, or as the "positive-rational dialectic," 
which includes a Universe in its grasp. It is on the wings of 
Imagination that Reason goes out from finite Self into the 
Infinite ; and, unless it is wholly unreasonable, thus will it be 
brought back again to that deepest Consciousness from which 
Imagination takes its flight. Hence a man may as well put out 
his eyes in order to see better, as to cripple his imaginative 
power ; that is his insight, and also his necessary means of 
realizing anything, either in thought or in action. Yet, alone, 
like the others, it is null ; it grasps a nothing, or an illusion, 
unless it unites with them to find God's Real. A true poet will 
be a philosopher, but not " in spite of himself; " he must have 
common sense. 

A complete Philosophy is, indeed, in itself, only a complete 
method of thinking ; and it may be asked what claim this 
synthetic method has to be such a philosophy. Does it not, 
like others, base itself upon some assumption? the assumption 
here being this : that our thinking is, not the same, indeed, 
but like the Divine thinking, and therefore able to interpret 
"things." 

The answer is, that, as Philosophy, this method does not 
claim to be a " system," except in those large, general out- 
lines, those few and simple features, which every one admits, 
if he admits the validity of his Self-consciousness, and which 
are thus within the grasp of all. All the rest — the details of 
system — it leaves where they should, and must be left : to the 
interpretation of self-development in the individual, and of 
advancing knowledge in general. 

As Method, its justification is in the very nature of our Con- 
sciousness, and in. the confirmation, by experience, of its use ; 
in the fact that Man finds his Thought is broadened by imitation 
of God's thinking, as he finds his physical power widened in 
use of Divine laws, and his moral freedom in imitation of 
Divine goodness. It is justified, also, as calling for the educa- 
tion and use of the whole man. It has the highest reach, 
because it goes to the deepest depths of human nature ; because 
it includes all its powers, all its means of perception, and does 
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not seek to cleave asunder that which God has joined together. 
It has its special vitality as means in that which is most vital, 
most concrete, most universal in mankind — sympathetic feel- 
ing — without whose aid it does not pretend to work its synthesis. 
Finally, it is justified by the necessity of the case ; there is no 
other method which meets the exigencies, either of the simple, 
unphilosophic mind, or of the last refinements of human 
intelligence. If knowledge of God is shut out, and immor- 
tality denied to all but philosophers, as Spinoza would have 
it, then must God and Heaven be mere abstractions which exist 
only in the human mind ; for they are not humane — i.e., con- 
cretely human, really Divine. And as Geometry, which deals 
merely by comparison of like with like (not assuming them 
to be "identical"), preceded analytic Mathematics, which 
assumes to measure everything, and take exact account, so this 
synthetic philosophy always did and will precede the analytic ; 
aud just as Mathematics failed to " measure " the Infinite, and 
found all analytic methods powerless in its presence, and was 
obliged to generate it in a comparative synthesis asa" like" 
(by a process which its originators vainly sought to explain as 
analysis, and therefore could not demonstrate), so Philosophy, 
in its last resort, finds this synthetic method of " likeness " — 
of comparative integration — its highest means of compre- 
hension. 

And so Man's every real thought, his every complete con- 
ception of things, is, we may say, an integration by corre- 
spondence. In imitation of the Divine activity in Nature, he 
builds up within him complex ideas — relations of thought. 
Just so fast as he can thus realize in himself the relations of 
things, can he understand Nature, by repeating her ideal forms. 
His ideas and their relations are the " differential equations " 
by which he " integrates " Nature when he finds there the same 
elements similarly related. But, as in the Calculus we are 
stopped by our inability to construct differential equations — 
correspondences in relation — beyond a certain point, so in our 
interpretation of Nature are we unable to realize in ourselves 
conceptions of sufficient complexity to apply for the resolution 
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of all the interrelations of God's thought. Yet, in either case, 
our capability has proved itself far beyond the call of practical 
needs. 

Hegel has furnished, for this use, " formulas " of the highest 
order yet achieved, and has actually verified the method itself in 
the abstract field, and applied it with great success practi- 
cally, — though apparently with something of the same uncon- 
sciousness of the real character of the method he is using, 
as in the case of Newton, Leibnitz, Lagrange, Comte, and 
others, with the Calculus. With Hegel, the Self is always 
an abstraction, though it "moves itself," etc., etc. Give it 
vitality, make it this real Self of ours, and the method is seen 
at once to be one of comparison, likeness, correspondence of 
synthesis, and it escapes the shoal of " identities." 

A complete method of thought must apply to the concrete 
as well as to the abstract. Now, the application of this method 
to mere abstractions is' patently evident ; otherwise, language 
would be no means of communication. The thought is not the 
words ; I can have it in another language, or without words at 
all, in the relations of an image-form. Forms may differ vastly, 
yet express the same thing — thinking, relations, reason- 
ing. They may be, the one natural, the other purely conven- 
tional, and yet do this. So, in the Calculus, the equation of 
a curve is not "identically" a curve, but like "a curve — i.e., 
the algebraic terms express the curve, and the genesis of a 
curve, when they are ranged and dealt with in the same formal 
relations as those of the curve, down to the genetic " point " 
in that curve represented by the corresponding relation of 
infinitesimals in the genesis of the equation. For if you have 
a like formative relation between the parts of a whole, you can 
conclude to the same likeness between the wholes thus differ- 
ently represented. And so, when we treat the Infinite in any 
form, our integration must not spring from a " nothing," but 
from a real, though formal, element of relation — from that 
" last relation " of the elements which compose that Infinite, 
and from which it returns into itself. For a really infinite must 
be concrete; if it were * wholly abstract, "pure identity," it 
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would itself be nothing. If you call it " simple relation to 
itself," that implies at least duality; otherwise, there can be 
no relation. 

Still further (and right here is the place to draw again the 
contrast between our " three methods " of thought), there can 
be no infinite realized in conception without the accessory of 
"motion" as working its genesis. Hence, in the purely 
abstract methods, even in the Calculus, we have the progressive 
and continuous evolution of the circle by motion ; so, in the 
Universe of Materialism there is a "correlation of forces," 
and in Hegel's correlation of Ideas there is a necessity for 
" Self-movement," or we have a Fixed Idea. In either case, 
there is a failure to exhibit or recognize any real activity ; and 
hence, just as much as in the Calculus, we have a merely 
•abstract, conceived-of force, or movement, to help out the 
synthesis. Now, these methods both neglect, as null, the only 
"force" of which we know the reality — this vital activity 
of the Self and endeavor to make a Universe out of Substance 
alone, the one calling it mysterious Self-moving Matter, the 
other, mysterious Self-moving Thought ; and, truly, it is " in- 
comprehensible " in either case, and wholly incapable of 
forming an Infinite with its "identity" alone, or until that 
name " Self" is made a real Self. 

No, in this concrete and real Universe, the formative element 
of relation is found, not in a mere static relation of the whole 
to its parts, as in an idea, or a material universe without a 
Mover, but in this concrete and real Self which we know 
has the power to form the idea and to move Matter, in this 
actual trinity of the active Self, as related to an Inner and an 
Outer by its activity, and therefore genetic of the real Infinite. 
Hence the whole Real cannot be known except by preserving 
this real, though infinitesimal, relation of the Self in us — in the 
integration. And thus it results that this method cannot con- 
sistently annihilate either God or Man ; not the former, because 
it must have an Infinite Self, and not an infinite abstraction ; 
not the latter, because his Self-consciousness is the basis of the 
whole thinking. As there can be no real genesis of things 
3 , XIV — 3 
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without a Keal Self, so there can be no conceptive genesis of 
thinking except in and by a real Self. 

Hence, a true method of thinking implies, in the case of its 
application to concrete things, not merely " reasoning," but 
also " feeling," " sentiment ; " for it must be the full realiza- 
tion of another Self, and hence must include the whole Spiritual 
activity in all its forms. There can be no complete thinking 
otherwise, simply because there is a failure of complete per- 
ception ; and no complete expression, for want of full concep- 
tion. Thus, Christ " spoke in parables," not in philosophical 
abstractions ; for he spoke from and to the feeling, the 
conscience, the whole man ; and, for this utterance, figure of 
speech is absolutely necessary to restore the vital, real, and 
active " Spirit" of things. 

" Feeling" is often spoken of contemptuously as incomplete, 
vague, or indefinite, and therefore worthless. But the fact is 
that Feeling, only, is that in us which is complete in itself — 
contains all — and its vagueness is merely want of form. It is 
Reason which fails because of incompleteness ; it does not 
extract from Feeling or Sentiment all that is really perceived ; 
and it is thus that its "definite forms" (which it owes to 
Imagination) become abstract and unreal. True concrete 
conception must restore these neglected perceptions which are 
" felt," but not seen. (And we may note, also, that while 
Reason rids us of our Superstitions, it also tends to deprive us 
of our keenest intuitions and instincts. The savage, and even 
the brute, retains those " divining" perceptions of the senses 
which civilized man has lost by non-use, or whose monitions 
he neglects as " unreasonable.") Hence it is perfectly true 
that one may "feel" what he cannot "think" in any other 
form. The emotions have their forms in flitting images, which 
sometimes express all that one perceives truly and concretely, 
but vanish before we have fixed their outlines ; such is their 
urgent procession through the mind. And it is that " common 
sense ' ' which refuses to surrender its real and concrete percep- 
tions, no matter how evanescent or changeful they may be in 
these " forms of thought," which enables " common people " 
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to Understand, even better and deeper, the reality of things, 
than does the " philosopher," who refuses to employ his whole 
Self in the task, and hence fancies he has reduced the Universe 
to a mere abstract formula. For to the true comprehension 
of living realities we must bring, not merely " thought," so- 
called, but that inner realization, by " sympathy," with which 
alone we expect to be understood, by others, or can expect to 
understand them. This will "give us the idea," as it is in 
" that other;" for it completes our perceptions of what is — 
restores the life to things, gives them their real being, and at 
the same time preserves and very effectually " connotes " our 
differences from them. 

Hence, " thought," which seeks to part itself from "feeling," 
or from Imagination, which is its own feeling for forms, in the 
vain fancy of shunning Nature as impurity, is not only ungrate- 
ful and impious in thus discarding its most intimate relations 
with the Divine thought, but deprives itself of the perceptions 
most vitally necessary to concrete conception, and is very sure 
to reap the reward of its vanity by feeding on the dry husks 
of unnatural abstraction. 

The " purity " of thought which consists in its being abstract 
is of the sort which never purines anything. For abstract 
thought is notoriously inefficient morally ; it has no effect upon 
the act, the life ; we can swallow a Universe of it, and be 
wicked still. On the contrary, a thought or conception which 
corresponds to anything real has such affinity with the whole 
man that it finds its expression in all the forms of his percep- 
tion, down to and including those relations of nerve-vibrations 
in the senses where pathos melts itself in tears, and incongruity 
of conception shows itself in laughter. Nay, the sense-per- 
ception itself, in its actual experience of pleasure and pain, is 
more really cognizant of Heaven and Hell than any "pure 
thought" which divorces itself from sensation. Hence the 
power of Music and its vast scope, so much a mystery to 
"philosophers" because it deals only with the "feelings." 
Take, for example, on one hand, Beethoven's celestial synthesis 
of thought, and his maxim that "the true secret of Art lies 
in the Moral ; " on the other, the immense complication and 
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truth of expression in Wagner's "Bacchanals" — a furious 
maniacal orgie, where Music reaches its very antithesis of being 
not music, like the cavalry charge at Balaklava, which was 
"grand, but not war." 

This exterior effect of thought, far from impeaching the 
purity of the thought, is, on the contrary, a test of its real 
character — i.e., of its capacity for real application — which 
requires that thought should end (like Infinity) where it 
begins, in its primitive spring, in its means of application. 
It is never too large for its birthplace, nor too good. There 
is plenty of room for it there, and there is precisely where it 
is wanted. That genetic element of sense-perception, from 
which has sprung all this Universe within us, is also capable of 
translating it into an outer creation of ours that shall express 
all that is lovely, or good, or true, in it. For this " last rela- 
tion " of thought, in the senses, contains in itself the whole 
round of the Hegelian "moments," or tendencies of perception, 
between the " Self" and the " not-Self," and their positive and 
concrete resolution ; and it contains them in such simplicity 
that the conception there urges itself into act, in Art, in 
Politics, in Religion. 

When we compare the relative merits, therefore, of Thought, 
in its three forms of Abstract Reason, Imagination, and Simple 
Perception, we see that Reason has more breadth of scope in 
the sphere of relations, while Simple Perception has more height 
and depth in the same sphere ; for the abstraction of Reason 
separates "it from both God and Man, while Simple Perception 
goes from the nadir to the zenith of all we know. Thus, while 
Reason seeks the Universal, the fundamental simplicity of 
Perception preserves the Particular, and restores us to Reality. 
Imagination is a medium between these two — unites them, 
reflects the sense-perception in varied images, completes the 
rational synthesis by its flashes of illumination, its electric 
discharges of these "negative" and "positive" quantities 
through its subtle feeling of Relation. The sphere of this 
creative faculty, based on the primitive genetic element of that 
"last relation" of Spirit to Matter which is Universal, rises 
pyramidal through all the depth and breadth and height of our 
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thinking. Hence the immense power of Art, both to develop 
and to inform ns. Take it in its most sensuous form — Music — 
and there, just because it deals only with the primitive element 
of mere motion, in its natural, or least conventionalized forms, 
is it most varied and universal in its scope. As Melody, it is 
a particular Self; as Harmony, it is a Universal Self; for a 
melody is such only because it is a successive harmony, and a 
harmony is such because it is made up of successive melodies. 
Each is the other, in its particular way, while the harmony 
includes the others, as parallel, and also as changeable, in the 
"parts." 

And here we see another distinction between the opposite 
sides of this sphere of Thought : that of mere sense being 
particular, yet indefinite, and in that respect touches the 
abstract Universal, the Rational, seeking the definite in the 
Universal, and for that returning necessarily to the Particular, 
the embodiment of both is Art — true Self-expression in 
infinite variety of forms. 

Hence we must return at last to the Platonic Synthesis, 
the poetic philosophy, the Christian principle of the Divine 
Manifest in the Particular as well as in the Universal, in 
Substantial Form as well as in active Spirit, complete and 
concrete only in an Actor — a Self, which is real, emotional as 
well as thoughtful, Heart as well as Head, and chiefly Divine 
because it is thus Loving and Lovable. 

" God is Love," may be, in itself, an insufficient, or a much 
misunderstood definition of the Divine Nature; but it is an 
utterance which springs from the inteusest Self, from the very 
heart and whole of the human being. In fact, it is true only 
because it is not a definition, but recognizes the impossibility 
of defining what is infinite, and so only names it in that aspect 
which corresponds to this Self, in what alone it knows itself 
to be — activity. 

For, if God is Love, so also is the Self. Love may be 
described as " being " in its immediacy — i.e., abstractly or 
initially — only that infinite cohesion of the Self which gives 
and preserves its unity. But in this mere selfishuess, this 
isolation, Love "negates" itself; in this guise it is only an 
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abstraction — a not-Love — an unrealized Self; the "like- 
ness" it finds there is unlike itself. There is, therefore, an 
"immanent going out of Self" involved in it; it can find 
itself only in its opposite of Self-separation — partially finds 
itself in objectivization as real activity, but wholly only in 
another Love, which restores to it its own full nature as both 
Object and Subject. Here we have again these mysterious 
" moments " of Thought itself in all its forms. Is " Thought " 
itself, then, a mere " feeling?" It would never do to " think" 
that! 

Hegel has spoken passingly of this Love, especially in its 
religious aspect, as " a feeling complete in itself and satisfy- 
ing ;" as if he were conscious that here was something insoluble 
into mere abstractions, something Divinely and perpetually 
real, something that can exist outside the sphere of abstract 
"Thought," and, in fact, everywhere else but there. His 
searching analysis has served to rescue this vital conception 
from the vagueness of mere mysticism, but not to explain the 
unsearchable mystery of this inseparable unity of the Self, 
which preserves itself through all change, all development, all 
Self-contradiction. 

Antithesis, however, is no mystery, in describing our self- 
inspection, for it is obviously a necessity. If we choose to 
regard the Self in any of its phases — whether as Love, or 
Thought, or Activity — this antithetic necessity of "going 
out" of the abstraction in which we have put it, in order to 
become its real self, will result. We are not to be cheated out 
of our common sense, then, by Hegel's constant habit of 
speaking of abstractions as doing this or that. We recognize 
this as mere figurative expression, good to give life to style, and 
even necessary to representation of what is signified. But, in 
stern Logic, one cannot pass from this figurative to an absolute 
use of words, without simply begging the question. Thus, ta 
say, "Thought alone has Unity, and therefore is All," is no 
argument ; we can boldly deny that Thought has anything 
whatever ; it is had, by a Thinker. It is we, our little selves, 
that have and do all these beautiful things, and are responsible 
for their being well done. We describe our acts of thought by 
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representing them as so many dramatic personages playing 
their parts on this inner stage ; but it is another singular meet- 
ing of contradictions that only those who decry figurative 
speech are deluded by it. Just because they seek to avoid 
such speech, and fancy they do, but cannot, they take these 
fictitious personages for real actors or entities. 

And, really, to clear up all this confusion of entities, which is 
somewhat akin to the old Scholastic and older Hebrew worship 
of Verbalism, we must perhaps show that this real Self of ours 
is capable of all this figurative transformation — this innering 
and outering, " sublation," etc. But if, in so doing, we are 
obliged to use figure of speech, let us recognize the necessity 
or convenience of so doing, and thus save ourselves from 
illusion. 

In fact, Self cannot see its very Self in itself; that is just 
why there is in it this latent antithesis, this inborn necessity of 
going out of itself to find itself. Hence self-inspection — 
seeking self within — is by no means the first or the habitual act 
of human nature. Introspection is a habit acquired with diffi- 
culty ; and even so, as we see, is quite apt to fix upon what it 
sees within, in particular forms of thought as entities — other 
selves — rather than to recognize them as merely particular 
forms of its own creation. Self, indeed, has no real conscious- 
ness of being anything but its own activity. Now Activity, 
also, is abstractly — i.e., as ^wass-quiescent — an "immanent 
going-out." But Self cannot " go out " in activity without 
finding some result of this activity ; and this result first seems 
to it, or is regarded by it, as objective. But, on further appeal 
to Consciousness, only the activity itself is found to be all real 
or permanent. The result is only Self, again, in some particular 
form of its transient activity, which habitual repetition, 
however, makes easier for it to again assume ; in this aspect the 
Self finds itself developing into a slave of its own acts, and a 
victim of its own objects, if they are false or bad. Thus the 
real Self is the unknown " Substance " of the process all along, 
and the activity is its " content," taking various voluntary or 
involuntary forms in and of that same Self (involuntary, e.g., 
in dreams). The Self naturally does not recognize itself fully 
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in any particular one of these forms of its activity, which are 
constantly increasing in number and variety ; especially not in 
those which are involuntary, or quasi- voluntary — its mere 
let-be's, but only in some general or complete form — some 
photograph of all these varied features in one whole. Or, 
indeed, fain would it recognize its real Self only in that which 
is selected, composed, and idealized as what Self would be, and 
seeks to be, in its perfection. This effort to realize a perfect 
Self — i.e., to comprehend one's Self in a form which shall 
rationalize all other forms as subordinate, and thus be, in itself,' 
beautiful in form and lovable in nature. — inevitably leads to the 
conception of God as that Self; by way of sentiment most 
speedily, from sense of imperfection, and longing for that 
which is perfect, but also, though more slowly and stum- 
blingly, by way of "thought;" because all these particular 
forms are transient and fleeting (or else are cruel masters), 
the activity of Self is Saturnian — all-devouring — till it rests 
upon that Divine conception, for there alone it can see a real 
and substantial Being, for all — a Universal One, having a 
Substance which this Self-seeker is not conscious of having, 
or at least of knowing, and upon whom, therefore, it recognizes 
its dependence. Thus, that which, till then, has known itself 
only as activity, now knows itself as rest — reconciliation with 
God — as in fellowship with Him in that universal Substance, 
of which it has not yet been conscious, nor known in any or 
all of the particular forms of its activities, because it can know 
it only as its union with God, as its static condition, or status 
in the Universe. 

This seeking and finding one's restful, static Self is also sub- 
stantially Hegel's description of Love ; an internal condition, 
at first, of restful unconsciousness of Self, which is developed, 
as above detailed, till it finds, not merely longing, and eager 
consciousness of unsatisfied activity, but full consciousness of 
Self-substance in another. 

But can we apply this also to God, the Universal Self? 
Yes ; only here the process is exactly the reverse. As the par- 
ticular Self, conscious only of activity, can find its substantial 
Self only in the Universal, so the Universal, which begins with 
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full consciousness of Substantial Self, can fully realize its 
activity only in the Particular, and in various Particulars 
according to the modes of that activity ; hence the character- 
istic Self-activity will develop itself in a Self — free activity. 
The case here is not that of a Particular Self coming to full 
consciousness, or knowledge, of Self, in love of a perfect 
Universal, upon which it is dependent, both for substantial 
being and for satisfaction of Self, but that of One seeking to 
realize in a loving Being — a Being conscious of love as its 
highest and fullest activity — a full and complete expression of 
this Universal Activity, thus characterized as working in love, 
and with Love for its highest and fullest manifestation. As 
the Universal comes down to meet the Particular in all its 
forms, and according to the form, so, as Love itself it comes 
down to meet Man as Love ; and only thus does it wake him 
to full consciousness of himself, for in Thought, it meets and 
wakes him only to consciousness of his activity. 

Love and Thought may, in abstract phase, be considered as 
the intension and the extension of Self; the contractility is as 
infinite as the scope, and inevitably unites the Universal with 
the Particular. For Love alone is that which enables us to 
conceive of an infinity of weal or wo as real or possible for as. 
That alone reads and knows as by instinct, and needs no other 
revelation than itself. That alone understands this absurdity 
of finding one's Self in another, and in an Only other; for 
when Love scatters its regards over numberless others, it 
is as lost a child as Science itself, similarly unclassified ; it 
does not recognize itself in them ; they are only other Particu- 
lars. 

And let us hasten to add that this Love, like all other poetic 
personations of thought, and other subordinate actors within 
us, is only an act of contemplation by the Self; otherwise, its 
"acts" would not be of the slightest consequence to us. 
Hegel describes it as a state, a condition of the Soul (and 
we will not too curiously inquire how a mere * ' internality ' ' 
can do this or that). So it is ; a state of full contemplation, 
in which the Soul refuses the aid of none of its faculties — 
(unless it be " Keason " ) — cannot so refuse, but seems forced 
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to open itself passively, on all sides, to the Universal ; and the 
inflow upon it of impressions is real as it is universal. It is a 
full reception and acceptance of all the perceptions in an infinity 
of detail, yet in a felt one-ness, in Self. Hence it is the 
intensest state of Self-consciousness, and its progress is neces- 
sarily through suffering ; this static side of it is its Passion. 
But every state has its active side in Self, for it is only a state 
of activity. So every act has its static side ; and here is where 
Love differs, as an act, from Thought ; it Is a complete act of 
the Self, and has a real object, while the latter is only a 
partial act and has a fictitious object — the mere forms of 
thought. Thought, particularly in its " higher," i.e., abstract 
forms, is selection — choice of some, and discarding of other 
objects of perception ; that is what gives it its special power, 
but also is its special weakness ; it is not a full embodiment 
of Self as act, nor a full consciousness of Self as state. But 
that is precisely what Love is, as act and state. It is a suffering 
not to find, a looking to find, a joy of all joys in finding, that 
substantial and real Self in which Activity (which is all it has 
known or can know as its particular Self, and which is now 
mere imprisoned chaos) has its wholeness — that Infinite and 
Divinely ordered expansion which is its only rest, its released 
and unbounded Freedom. 

Thus Love, from first to last, is a realizing. As state, it 
receives all ; as act, it perceives all ; as result, it conceives all, 
in One — i.e., has its object completely imaged in conception 
of it, can there retain it always, repeat it at will, and thus 
grow like it. 

From an abstract point of view, we may say there is no 
sentimental mystery about this Love which thus embraces the 
All in One, for the nature of it applies to small things as well 
as great ; it will have the whole of any thing. The feeling in 
it is just that subtle reentry of perceptions which are real, and 
cannot be shut out by mere abstraction. It is our love for the 
Real, the True, which makes us revolt at cadaverous abstrac- 
tion claiming to be Truth, and insist upon the Particular and 
the Universal being brought into their actual relations in 
things. This Love of ours sees very clearly, and feels very 
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rationally, that a living thing with the life left out of the 
Synthesis is not itself, and cannot be thus known. 

And so, indeed, let us not dissever the Self itself into mere 
names, where all is really one — one activity in Sentiment as 
well as Reason, Feeling as well as Abstraction. Feeling finds 
the whole ; Reason, the parts ; Imagination, the Form. 

Feeling, as concentrated thought — consciousness — sees 
itself, first, only in the Body, and as the Body — as suffering, 
passive, receptive, unconscious of its own activity ; next, as an 
active and conscious out-looking at objects, as being the Body 
only passively — disposed to reject it as non-self; lastly, as 
mystic, it consumes, yet wholly lives for the first time, in a 
flaming, formless Universe of Love. 

Thought, as the radiation of feeling — the diffusion ad 
infinitum of consciousness — is another name for activity, a 
name which seeks to sever the Self from its being-acted-upon. 
But such abstract separation of the Self as mere Activity 
destroys all basis of passivity, or state, or receptivity, and all 
which results therefrom in conception, viz., Substance as 
Object, and thus "Thought" is a severance of Spirit from 
Matter ; Substance as means of realization, and thus it parts 
Soul from Body ; and, finally, it abstracts its own activity from 
all real or imaginable Form — i.e., denies to it any capacity for 
Expression — and so reduces it to the mere abstraction of 
" Thought," as activity in and upon Nothing. Thus God is 
parted from Man, and Thought, in this guise, has negated 
itself even as Activity, and finding itself and all to be nothing 
in this abstract Infinite, returns with a shock to its feeling of 
Reality. 

But Imagination, as feeling of wholeness (whether in Beauty, 
Truth, or Love), is ever uniting Thought and Sense, Soul and 
Body, God and Man ; " reconciling " the two by showing that 
the latter is capable of expressing all the conceptions of the 
former — its most abstract thought easiest of all — since that is 
a "thing" of the simplest possible relations, with Matter as 
Substance-form of motion. 

This Spirit is reconciled with Matter as its own static form — 
i.e., its substance, its means of formal expression. Soul is 
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reconciled with Body as its temporary form, its substantial 
means of realizing all the feeling, thought, activity of which 
the Soul is capable ; and also as its means of education, Self- 
development, and this as much by the Body's own activity as 
by that of the Soul ; for the former shows that health, beauty, 
love, give sanity, joy and goodness, while disease, deformity 
and vice enforce this lesson by thSir penalties. So, lastly, God 
is reconciled with Man as the Spiritual, full form of His 
activity, developed in Man's Love — i.e., in that full reception 
by Man' 8 Spirit of the Divine activity — which now transforms 
him from a mere passive Beholding, Thing, or Thinking of 
God's Creation, into a living, free Beholder, Lover, and Like- 
ness of the Divine Self. 

And so "Thought" has no Form, or rather an infinity of 
unknown forms, in its concentration as Feeling in inmost Con- 
sciousness ; while in its uttermost of abstraction there is a 
mere radiation into abstract Particulars, for which even Imag- 
ination can find no whole except in an abstract Universal — a 
mechanical, lifeless, static relation of whole to parts — and this 
Reason itself declares a nullity and revolts from. But Thought, 
as Love, is reunion — return from this negation of Abstraction 
into Reality ; it finds its Particulars, its Genera, its Universal, 
only as concrete triunities, from first to last — e.g., as Self, 
Family, State, Church, God. 

That "Self-contradiction," as "Reason" calls it — the 
Trinity — is, in fact, that without which nothing real can exist 
at all. In all "things," or "thinkings," there is this vital 
tri-unity, which it is impossible to reduce to an abstract unity, 
a " pure identity ; " for that is an isolated, helpless Nothing. 

Thus, as even in the conception of the least things, the Self 
insists upon finding their entirety, and especially that which is 
most vital and unifying, so does Self, recognizing its own unity 
or wholeness only in Love, except only the All-Loving as the 
One in whom it can lose itself wholly, and yet find itself real. 

Hence, only in the love of Truth can a man realize Truth as 
it is ; when he loves it as an object for its own sake, then will 
he find it as a sunrise in his own Consciousness, in all its 
primitive and essential features. So, in the love of God, only, 
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does one find God, real and present, another Self, yet not Self, 
in a communion ever intimate as the heart, ever broadening 
with the thought. 

We see, then, that Hegel himself has really fallen upon this 
constructive, this poetic Philosophy, "in its immediacy," as 
he would say — i.e., in its abstract form. He has i*eached the 
constructive element of self -relation, and illustrated how it 
operates by these necessarily returning rounds of self-inspec- 
tion, self-sublation and self-reference, to transform our thought, 
from stage to stage, into all possible concrete varieties, as from 
a Universal germ. 

For let us note that Hegel himself uses this method, though 
in a peculiar way, not readily apprehended, and which has been 
sufficiently illustrated, perhaps, in the foregoing examples. 
His guiding principle is, that the genetic is found in the 
abstract, in the most universal phase in which we can con- 
ceive of a thing ; hence he always begins with that as the 
"immediacy," or the "substantial" of it. But he at once 
calls it Nothing, or " not-itself," in that mere static form, and 
hence goes to its direct opposite — its active " going-out " from 
this null passivity — to find its definition, its formal Reality. 
This is an awkward, and perhaps unconscious, way of saying 
that the Abstract is not real, and that there is nothing genetic 
in it at all until the active principle is added to it to bring it 
back to Reality. The fundamental necessity for all this artifi- 
cial machinery lies in the first conception that abstract " Being," 
which is exactly Nothing, is the uttermost abstraction of 
Thought, and therefore the genetic Reality of which Change is 
mere passing and wnreal Form. But, in fact, Change is 
nothing but the constant transformation of Reality, and does 
not come from abstract "Being," nor go to Nothing, but to 
Something else Real. For, as infinity cannot end in Nothing, 
nor at all, so it cannot begin at all. It is only our finite habit 
which insists upon "a Beginning;" that exists only for 
Change, and not for Eternal Reality. 

How, then, does this aspect of things affect Hegel's method? 
Not at all as to its " Substance," but it removes the apparent 
absurdity of it, and renders it more "active" practically. 
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For we see that his abstract ' ' substantiality " of a thing is 
really the Substance of that thing in its most general aspect. 
Take our Body, for example ; it is like Pescartes's lump of wax, 
which he watched melt and show capacity, as substance, for 
infinite variety of form — a fact from which he inferred that 
this " general idea" the mind gets of a thing as existing in 
many forms is a conception that is really " thought," and quite 
free from the infection of ' ' Sensuous Imagination ! " — because, 
in its last result, it quite loses the " idea" of the wax itself! 
Hegel fell into the same absurdity of regarding a mere whole 
as "Thought," and' not at all a Form of the Imagination'. 
Hence, by him, this Body of ours would be dissipated, at once, 
as "Substantially" something which the ugliest Body in 
Christendom would never recognize as " itself" in a looking- 
glass ; and yet, just Substantially what it is "in itself" — 
mere Matter. But what is Matter? Hegel would say, 
" Nothing ; " but then he would make it "go out of itself to 
find itself," as mere form of transient Change. But suppose 
we stop before we get to Nothing — i.e., recognize that Infinity 
does not end at all. We shall then see that Matter, just 
because it is "infinitely divisible," is in fact capable of 
remaining " substantial " in an infinite variety of forms, and 
that its disappearance is not into Nothing, but into some trans- 
formation on this infinite round it is travelling. But we see, 
also, that Form itself is a reality, and not an illusion — it is 
just the Keality of Substance, joined to the Activity, which 
produces Change. And now we have " terms " that we can 
handle with some assurance of their not disappearing in some 
mist as " Self-sublation," or other mysterious movement, where 
we had ignored movement ; for we are not now dealing with 
an abstract Nothing. Once we have Substance and Activity 
thus joined in every Form .of this Matter, we see that our 
process of abstraction is only finding the "last relation" of 
these two in that Formal connection ; and from this we make 
our integration. 

Thus this Body of ours proves God, not less than does our 
Soul ; for this evanescent Matter of which it is " formed " so 
actively, is, even in the last possible remove of it in the mist 
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of Abstraction, but a Substance form of the Divine, the 
Universal activity in its simplest relations therein as Real. 
And this Body itself is not a mere phantasmal ' ' opposite ' ' of 
Nothing, but a real and marvellous work of God's craft, as we 
see ; not to be despised, nor shunned as deadly poison to 
"pure thought," but rather to be studied with awe of that 
skill and complexity of Divine thought which is displayed in 
it. In fact, " the inner man " has been employed now for some 
thousands of years in trying to form a " differential equation " 
which is adequate to fully effect the "integration" of that 
Body. It is much easier for us to build a Universe in our 
thoughts (for there the " ideas" are more " general," because 
the relations are more simple) than to fully comprehend any 
of these infinitesimal works of God's fingers. Not the teles- 
copic, but the microscopic, is what thwarts us most. Does it 
not seem as though the capacity of Matter were tested quite 
as much in furnishing the "Substance" of an organized 
animalcule as in supplying our own Spiritual "Substance?" 

And so, when we call Hegel's " abstract," or " Substantial," 
or "immediate" aspect of anything its real Substance or 
static condition only, and then deny, as we must, that it has 
any reality so, but must be joined with activity, the mystery 
of its " Self-sublation " is itself sublated ; for then we join it 
in Reality with the Divine or other activity which informs. 
This is simply putting things first in their most general aspect 
in a class, in order to project them thence, according to the 
form of their activity (which alone characterizes them), into 
their particular species or sort ; and it is doing so in a 
picturesque and striking way. 

Hegel's way of using this method is vague and self-illusory, 
with its artifices of activity ; yet it answers well for very 
general outlines — for " thinking in Universals." But he gives 
it up himself in smaller details, and, in fact, in nearly all 
practical Sciences, where he charges its failure to the presence 
of " infinite contingency." And truly it is not easy to find 
explanation of an ant, for example, in the " opposite " of the 
abstract formica! 

As to the vast majority of things, then, the method must take 
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its true form of practical integration, dependent on improve- 
ment by experience in its means of application. Hegel's form 
of it applies obviously to all aspects of our own mental activity ; 
for there it is literal. It applies also, by analogy, to all 
enlarged phases of human activity, as in State, in History, etc. ; 
but if we take it literally there, it is a species of Conite-ism, 
showing how extremes of "positive" and " negative " meet. 
But, as all things may be regarded as forms of the Divine 
Activity, and as this activity is seen to be like our own activity 
in thinking — formative and seeking form in Expression — 
there is the true starting-point for real integration, in that last 
but real relation of Activity and Substance as Form ; for from 
this we must inevitably reproduce Reality, and not mere 
Shadows. 

What is now lacking, therefore, is to recognize this Philos- 
ophy in its real character, as vital, and not abstract ; and to 
apply this generating power of self-relation in our thought, as 
the true and vital interpreter of Nature. For it is such an 
interpreter, simply because it is artistic, creative, imitative of 
the Divine in Nature, which always reproduces itself to mark 
the round of its every finite activity, and in man has produced 
a Thinking, Loving Self — an endless activity, itself capable 
of re-sounding all the harmonies of the Divine Poet. 

For Man may be defined (in likeness, to this Self-return of 
our own Thought) as a reaction of God's act, an Echo of His 
Thought coming from the very confines of the Creative Sphere ; 
as a continuation of that reaction which, beginning in chaos, as 
the last extreme of Creative Energy in its utter, and even dis- 
orderly simplicity, has reverted into physical order in the 
Material Universe, and goes on its way back to God, through 
all subordinate and partial forms, to attain its ideal form in 
Man's purest, and most loving thought; not that "pure 
thought" which dissipates itself in mere abstraction; not 
that idle thought which floats in and out, truly a Universe 
which comes from nothing and goes to nothing ; none of 
these is the thought which the Creator can recognize in us, as 
reconstructive or continuative of His Creation. No, our think- 
ing, "as such," is only our means to our End. That End, 
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or design of God in and through us, is that this marvellous 
means should result in real thought, in thought expressed in 
loving act, which it is competent to do at once and in all. 
God will not recognize Himself in' our floating Universes, our 
"systems of thought," our philosophies — all these He re- 
gards kindly, perhaps, though smilingly, as enlargement of 
our means, if indeed they are capable of inspiring one good 
deed — but it is in Goodness alone that the Divine sees itself 
fully expressed ; that is what makes of Man God's Providence 
here, and seals him with the immortal promise. For a loving 
deed — that is verily, and alone, a Divine thought, concrete, 
complete, expressed — an Act. 



PEOFESSOR CAIRD ON KANT. 

BY J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

Before proceeding to the second of my objections in allusion, it 
would throw light, and assist understanding, did I refer to Mr. Caird's 
views on this, the most important question in the entire Criticism of 
Kant; for to mistake causality is to mistake the system. 1 

It will be obvious to every one whose opinion is relevant, that Mr. 
Caird's views on causality must be sought where Mr. Caird treats 
causality, and that it is only wilfully vexatious to get up a hue and cry 
against what a man truly finds there, or, with an air of indignation, 
point to an elsewhere that exists not, or is inapplicable, or that is 
simply hoped to be taken on trust. To every one so qualified, it will 
also be equally obvious that what a man finds there, and truly finds 



1 In reference to this "allusion," I have to explain that Mr. Caird's reply, in 
this Journal, to certain remarks of mine in my Kant-Schopenhauer article, found 
me busy with preparation of a continuation to that article. Into this continuation 
I saw it would be advantageous to it, if permissible for me, to introduce what 
might be said in rejoinder to Mr. Caird. Accordingly, I occupied myself for some 
time in this direction. The result, however, was a paper so long that I have been 
obliged to divide it. The half now given (which regards Mr. Caird), had it been 
alone concerned, might have appeared three months ago. Why it should precede 
the other half — publication being once determined upon — will be understood 
without difficulty. 
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